or semi-consciously, in provoking passionate feelings in the man with
whom they live, merely by always looking and smiling at others.

Yet love, when it is based merely on the narrow, cutting edge of
jealousy,, can be satisfied only by victories of pride. Everything there-
fore that could diminish the name of Schoudler, tarnish the aura which
surrounded it, reduce the pedestal (at least Gabriel thought so) on
which was based the memory of Francois, was welcomed by the ex-
Spahi as being to his advantage. Faced with the disaster in the Avenue
de Messine, Gabriel gained stature in his own eyes. Jacqueline would
never now be able to say to him in a moment of anger what indeed
she had taken great care never to do, but which he always feared she
might: "All the same, you're prepared to live on what Francois left
me."

And thus Gabriel was in the paradoxical position of having married
Jacqueline for her money and being delighted at her partial ruin.

But he had the tact to clothe his satisfaction beneath the appearance
of sober resignation. "Did we not marry for better for worse?" he
seemed to say to Jacqueline. And she was much touched by such
greatness of character.

Moreover, for the first time since he had left the army, Gabriel's time
was occupied. Overwhelmed with paper-work, Jacqueline had finally
handed it all over to her husband.

"Oh," she said from time to time, "if only poor Polant was here, she
would be such a help to us, because she knew about everything and
had a wonderful memory."

But the La Monneries' and Schoudlers' old secretary, who had always
appeared at moments of crisis, who knew how to draw up the an*
nouncement of a death and how to lay out the deceased, had died four
years earlier from an abscess on the liver.

Gabriel's work consisted basically in going to see the solicitor, the
stockbroker and the new banker, who looked after their affairs, and
getting them to explain to him things of which he was completely ignor-
ant, so that he might later repeat them to Jacqueline with a fine assur-
ance and as if they were decisions he had reached unaided.

He thereby wasted a great deal of time but gained in importance.
His wife was continually thanking him by a glance, a silence, a pressure
of the hand or a kiss.

During the whole of this period they lived almost continually in Paris,
in the Rue de Lubeck.

Another result of these events was that Gabriel had improved his
position in Madame de La Monnerie's estimation.

"You know, my poor Gabriel," she confided to him one day, "I was
always against Jacqueline's first marriage. These banking families,
something always goes wrong."

Gabriel, who had never thought that he would derive such comfort
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